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4 SCENE at a JUSTICE-MEETING. 
[From Memoirs of the Manflein Family, lately publifhed.] 


S I am now become, according to my uncle’s phrafe, ‘ a 

limb of the law,” he infiited upon it I thould dine with 
him at the laft juftice-meeting at Hatherleigh, and fee him in 
the exercife of his magiftrature. You may fuppofe I bowed 
confent. It was asdroll a fcene as, I think, could well be exhi- 
bited. 

The company confifted of juftice Manftein—jukice Guzzle— 
juktice Formal—Mr. Mittimus, the clerk—Mr. Quirk, an attor- 
ney—and myfelf. 

As the bufinefs is tranfacted before dinner, juftice Guzzle 
called for adram by way of whet, and a tankard of ale to itay 
his ftomach. 

My uncle, as fenior juttice, filled the elbow-chair at the top of 
a greafy wainfcot-table, fupported by his worfhipful brethren, 
and Mr. Mittimus at the bottom, oppofite to him. 

The firft warrant returned had been ferved on a poor labourer, 
who had a wife and feven children. He was mowing, and acci- 
dentally ftruck his fcythe intoa hare, As he was carrying it 
home at night, he was unfortunately met by Mr. Rangeall’s 
game-keeper: he feized the man and the hare, and brought 
them to the hall, where Mr. Rangeall ftormed and {wore that 
fuch fcoundrel poaching fellows deferved a halter more than 
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Rockwood, whom he had ordered his huntfman that morning 
to hang for choaking theep, and d—n the dog, he would do {or 
him. 

Chey took the hare away from the poor fellow, and the 
game-keeper was inftantly cifpaiched to lay an information 
againft him, and levy the penalty, or fend hiin to gaol. 

The came-keeper, the conftable, and the labourer, appeared. 

g F PI 
Mr. Quirk was employed by Mr. Rangeall to attend the juf- 
J 
tices, that no lenity might be fhewn to the offender. 
The poor man’s defence was fimple, and truth on the face of 





it. 
Mr. Quirk was very urgent to have the penalty levied, or the 
man committed to prifon. 

The honett labourer pl leaded, that, if he was fent to gaol, his 
poor wife and children, who fubfiited wholly on his wages, mutt 
immediately come to the parifh ; and, with regard to the pe- 
naliy, he had never been worth five pounds in all his life. 

My uncle hated the feverity of the game-laws. Had the 
fellow brought the hare to him, he would have given him a fhil- 
ling, and never afked him how he came by it: but, to oblize 
Mr. Rangeall, he ordered the man to be fined five fhilli ings for 
the ufe of the poor of the parish. 

** Your worthip, I hope, (fays Mr. Quirk,) remembers that 
the act of parliament for punifhing thefe offences, fays five 

ounds,”’ 

“* Pr’ythee, (fays my uncle, looking at him indignantly,) 
don’t tell me of atts of parliament ; Iam his majefty’s repre- 
fentative, and fhall do juttice.’ 

The next perfon produced, was a man charged with killing a 
goofe in the river during the hard froft. The fact being {worn 
to pofitively, the culprit was called upon for his defence. 

** An pleafe your worfhips,” faid he, looking down on the 
ground, and turning his hat with one hand upon the other, * I 
am nothing of atalker; but Mr Quirk { ays myc ale is good, 
if your bere : will be pleated to let him {peak for me.’ 

Mr. Quirk qwas permitted fo flate the cafe. 

“ py pleafg,your worthips,”’ faid Mr. Quirk, ftretching forth 
his left leg; and laygpg his hand on the table, in an erect atti- 
tude, to give*an ‘air ef.dignity to a figure rather diminutive ; 
<* an pleafe your -worthips, L think the profecutor, to be fure, is 
a very well-meaning-and honeft man; but he is, perhaps, a lit- 
tle miitaken in this matter. The cafe was this ; John took his * 
gun the Jaft:froft, and. went to the river to fhoot wild-ducks,. 
Now, I apprehend, in fubmiffion to your worthips, that wild- 
0) ’ ducks 
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ducks and wild-geefe, come not under the protection of the game 
laws. The bird in quetlion, I will not call a goofe this 
bird, I fay, was on the wing; John fhot, and unfortunately 
brought it down. How could he tell it came from the farmer’s 
yard ? From the mvument it quitted its reclaimed quality of 
anfer domefticus, [tame goofe,] from that moment it became 
Sera natura, [of the wild kind,] and free for the firft occu- 
pant. This, gentlemen, I take to be law. Ihave made it my 
dtudy.””—He hemmed, and looked important.—** But, an pleate 
your worfhips, admitting the fact, that the bird ia queftion ac- 
tually was the property of the farmer /orinx/ecus, [oat of doors, ] 
there is a mifnomer in the charge ; as I ‘have evidence ready to 
prove, on oath, that it was not a goofe, but a gander; and 
Jemina pro mas, [femaic for male,] muft, in any court of judi- 
cature, quath the indictment, and nonfuit the plaintifi.”’ 

The juftices looked very wife: they put their heads toge- 
ther ; they agreed it was a difficult cafe, and did not chufe to de- 
cide uponit. ‘They ordered the parties, therefore, to be bound 
over to the next feflions. 

The meeting clofed with the appearance of a pretty inno- 
cent-looking wench, with a big-belly. She feemed much con- 


s ‘ 
p.cnlle 


founded, and the tears ran down her crimfon cheeks } 


fully. 

** Here, you flrumpet!” fays juftice Formal, ‘* nothing but 
fornication goes forward, and the parifhes are loaded with baf- 
tards.” 

** An pleafe your worfhips,”’ 
baftard ; for John always promifed, and was very willing 
marry me, if your worfhip had not prefied John for a foldier 
the very night we were at the clerk’s writing the baans, for fear 
that, as he was fettled in your worfhip’s parish, we and oar fa- 
mily might fome time or other be burthenfome ; but, I’iI war- 
rant your worfhips, John had rather have worked his fingers to 
the bone, than let us want.” 

«* Hold your tongue, you impudent gypfy !’’ cried jultice 
Forward, * did not J catch you with him behind the hay-ftack, 
the very evening my hay was carried !—If fome punithment, 
Mr. Manftein, is not inflited on thefe jadesg we fhall have 
more baftard-children born in the parifh than pigs: 1 hope you 
will order her mittimus for the houfe e€-correction, as foon as 
fhe has lain-in, and deter others,- by fach wholefome feverities, 
« from the like practices.” 

My uncle looked a little grave, ‘* To be fure, (faid he,) 
‘Mr. Formal, the cafe is fomewhat hard; but, to oblige your 
Dz worhip, 
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worfhip, I fhall not refufé my confent to put the law in force, 
as I hope you will oblige me on another o¢eafion.—What fay 
you, Mr. Guzzle ?” 

** With all my heart, Mr. Chairman—I c¢an’t fay I was 
hearkening to the cafe—with all my heart—Gentlemen, here’s 
to ye !” and he gave the tankard a confiderable elevation. 

The poor creature wept bitterly whilft her commitment was 
making out by Mr. Mittimas. It grieved me: I ftepped out 
as the conftable took her away, and, flipping a guinea into her 
hand, bid her hold her tongue, and not cry, and I would try if 
I could not get John for her hufband, notwithftanding the juf- 
tice. 

She was carried back to her parihh ’till the had lain-in. I 
rode that way the next day, and, calling at the cottage where 
fhe dwelt, I afked if fhe was fure John would marry her if the 
went to him. 

«* Marry me! God blefs your honour ! yes, to be fure ; he 
never meant no other.” 

John, I found, was quartered at Plymouth. I gave her five 

tineas, and bid her fay nothing, but march off as foon as pof- 

nd get married ; when fhe might either follow him in the 
fervice, or bring back the certificate of her marriage to her 
friends. 

She looked at me with a face of furprize, delight, and almoft 
adoration. 

“* God blefs your honour !” fhe cricd, the big tears of grati- 
tude ftanding in her eyes, ‘* the unborn fha | pray for you !” 

She decamped that very evening with her bundle, and I] had 
the pleafure to hear they were married, to their great joy, the 
day after her arrival at Piymouth. 

The dinner was called for ; the company fell to heartily, and 
church and king went round brifkly. 

My uncle, brim-full of my fifter’s marriage and India, began 
to difplay his learning to the company by an account of the 
eaft; and faid, the Mogul was a Gentoo, who never killed a 
flea, though he caught it fucking him, for fear he fhould dif- 
Jodge the foul of his grandfather. 

Mr. Quirk, who had a little fmattering of knowledge, pre- 
fumed to fet my uncle right; and faid, his worfhip was fome- 
what miftaken, for that the Great Mogul was a Mahometan 

My uncle, you know, could not bear contradiction. He told 
Mr. Quirk, very abruptly, that was his ignorance. 

The difpute grew warm—the company was appealed to—juf- 
tice Formal, as Mr. Manftein had fo lately obliged him, fided 
with my uncle—juftice Guzzle acknowledged he underitood 

not 
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not thefe outlandifi matters—and I-held my tongue, though I 
fearcely could my countenance. 

Mr, Quirk fecing my uncle in a heat, and hoping fome time 
or other to fucceed Mr. Mittimas as juttice’s clerk, gave up the 
point—and we parted all very good friends. 

As we were returning home in the chaife, “« Nephew, (faid 
he,) don’t think me quite fo ignorant on this fabject, which we 
have been difputing, as I appeared to be. I prefently' recol- 
leéted [ was miftaken ; but when I have faid a thing, I think it 
makes a man in company look little to draw back, and confefs 
he is wrong.” 

There, Jack, is a fubject to laugh over ; I fhall be happy if it 


entertains you. 





Defeription of the Perfons, Cuftoms, and Manners of the RE- 
JANGS, a People who are Inhabitants of the Ifland of Su- 
matra. By Wittiam Marspen, F.R.S. 


[ Continucd from page 557°) 


HE original cloathing of the Sumatrans is the fame with 

that found by navigators among the inhabitants of the 
South-Sea iflands, and now generally called by the name of 
Otaheitean cab, - is fil ufed amorg the Rejangs for their 
working drefs ; and 1 have one in my poffcffion, procure 1 from 
thofe people, confilting of a jacket, fhort drawers, and a cap for 
the head. This is the inner bark of a certain fpecies of tree, 
beat out to the degree of finenefs required ; approaching the 
more to perfectic on, as it refembles the fofter kind of leather, 
fome b ing near] y equ il t to the mott delicate kid ficin 5 ; in which 
character 1t fomewhat differs from the South-Sea cloth, as that 
bears a refemblance rather to paper, or the manufadure of the 
loom, ‘The country ee now conform in a great meafure to 
the drefs of the Mala ays, which I fhail therefore ‘defcribe in this 
place ; obferving, that much more fimplicity ftill prevails among 
the former ; who look upon the others as coxcombs, that lay 
out all their fubftance on their backs, whilit, in their turns, they 
are regarded by the Malays with contempt, as unpolithed ruf- 
tics, 

A man’s drefs confifts of the following. A clofe w: uiltcoat, 
fleeves, but having a neck like a fhirt, buttoned clofe up to the 
top with buttons, often of gold fillagree. This fort of drefs is 
peculiar tothe Malays. Over this they wear the badjoo, which 

re{embles 
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refembles a morning-gown, open at the neck, but faftened clofe 
at the wrifts, and half way up the arm, with nine buttons to 
each fleeve. ‘The hacjoo worn by young men, is open in front 
no farther down than the bofom, and reaches no lower than the 
waift, whereas the others hang loofe to the knees, and fome- 
times to the ankles. They are made ufually of blue or white 
cotton cloth ; for the better fort, of chintz, and, for great men, 
of flowered filks. The cayen farrong is not unlike a Scotch 
Highlander’s plaid, in appearance, being a piece of party-co- 
loured cloth, about fix or eight feet long, and three or four 
wide, fewed together at the ends; forming, as fome writers 
have defcribed it, 4 wide fack without a bottom. This is fome- 
times gathered up, and flung over the fhoulder, fomewhat like 
a fath, or elfe folded and tucked about the waift and hips ; and, 
in full drefs, it is bound on by the creefe (dagger) belt, which is 
of crimfon filk, and wraps feveral times round the body, with a 
loop at the end, in which the fheath of the creefe hangs. They 
wear fhort drawers, reaching half way down the thigh, gene- 
rally of red or yellow taffeta. There is no covering to their 
legs or feet. Round their heads they faften, in a particular 
manner, a fine coloured handkerchief, fo as to refemble a {mall 
turban ; the country people ufually twifting « piece of white or 
blue cloth for this purpofe. ‘The crown of their head remains 
uncovered, except on journeys, when they wear a toodong, or 
umbrella-hat, which completely fcreens them from the weather. 

The women have a kind of bodice, or fhort waiftcoat rather, 
that defends the breafts, and reaches to the hips. ‘The cayen 
farrong, before defcribed, comes up as high as the arm-pits, and 
extends to the feet, being kept on fimply by folding and tuck- 
ing it over at the breaft, except when the tallce pending, or 
zope, is worn about the waiit, which forms an additional and 
neceflary fecurity. This is ufually of embroidered cloth, and 
fometimes a plate of gold or filver, about two inches broad, 
faftening in front with a large clafp of fillagree and chafed 
work, with fome kind of precious ftone, or imitation of fuch, in 
thecentre. ‘The badjoo, or upper gown, differs little from that 
of the men, buttoning in the fame manner at the wrifts. A 
piece of fine, thin, blue cotton cloth, about five feet long, and 
worked or fringed at each end, called a falendang, is thrown 
acrofs the back of the neck, and hangs down before ; ferving 
alfo the purpofe of a veil to the women of rank when they walk 
abroad. The handkerchief is carried, either folded {mall in 
the hand, or at length, over the fhoulder. There are two modes 
of dreffing the hair, one termed coondye, and the other fangoll. 
‘The firft refembles much the fafhion in which we fee the Chinefe 

women 
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in paintings, and which I conclude they 


women reprefente 
wound circularly over 


borrowed from thence, where the hair is 
the centre of the head, and faftened with a filver bodkin or P in. 
In the other mode, which is more general, they give the hair a 
fingle turn as it hangs behind, and then doubling it up, they 
pafs it crofs-wife, under a few hairs feparated from the reft, on 
the back of the head, for that purpofe. A comb, often of tor- 
toifefhell, and fometimes fillagreed, helps to prevent it from fall- 
ing down. The hair of the front, and of all parts of the head, 
are of the fame length, and, when loofe, hang together behind, 
with moft of the women, in very great quantity. It is ioipe 
moift with oil, commonly of thecocoa-nut ; but thofe who can 
afford it, make ufe of an empyreumatic oil, extracted from gum 
Benjamin, asa grateful perfume. ‘They wear no covering, ex- 
cept ornaments of flowers, which, on particular occafions, are 
the work of much labour and ingenuity. The head-drefles of 
the dancing girls by profeffion, whoare ufually Javans, are very 
artificially wrought, and as high as any modern Englith lady’s 
cap, yielding only to the feathered plam: »s of the year 1777. It 
is impoffible to defcribe in words thefe intricate and ‘pacified 
matters, fo as to convey a juft idea of them. ‘The flowers worn 
in undrefs are, for the moft part, ftrung in wreaths, and have a 
very neat and pretty effect, without aay degree of gaudinefs, 
being ufually white, or a pale yellow, fmall, and frequently only 
half blown. ‘Thofe generally chofen for thefe occaiions, are 
the boongo- tanjong and boongo- melloor : the boongo-choom- 
paco is ufed to give the hair a fragrance, but is concealed from 
the fight. They fometimes combine a variety of flowers ia fuch 
a manner as to appear like one, and fix them on a fingle ftock ; 
but thefe, being more formal . are lefs elegant than the wreaths. 

Among the country people, particularly in the fouthern coun- 


tries, the virgins (orang § gaddees, or coddeffes, as it is ufually 











pronounced,) are diftinguif a fillet, which goes ac the 
front of the hair, and fatte: hind. This is « ya 
:t half an inch broad: thofe of the 


thin plate of filver, about 








firt rank have it of gold, and thofe of the lowell clafs : 
their fillet of the leaf of the nepah-tree. Befides this peculiar 
ornament, their ftate of pucellage is denoted by their having 
rings or bracelets of filver or gold on their wrifts. Strings ef 
coins round the neck are ur ally worn by children ; and 
the females, before they are of an age to be cloathed, have what 
may not be inaptly te: lefty piece ! - 
ver in the fhape of an he ne 
meta!, paffing round the wai coun 
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the principal, and often the only part of their drefs, or the 
cayen farrong, and this reaches from the breatt no lower than 
the knees. ‘Thofe worn by the Malay women and men, come 
from the Bugguefs iflands to the eaitward, and with them extend 
as low as the feet: but here, asin other inftances, the more 
fcrupulous attention to appearances does not accompany thie fu. 
perior degree of real modefty. 

Both fexcs have the extraordinary cuftom of filing, and other- 
wife disfiguring their teeth, which are naturally very white and 
beautiful, from the fimplicity of their food. For a file, they 
make ufe of a fmall whetftone, and the paticnts lie on their 
back during the operation. Many, particularly the women cf 
the Lampoon country, have their teeth rubbed down quite even 
with the gums ; others have them formed in points, and fome 
file off no more than the outer coat and extremities, in order 
that they may the better receive and retain the jetty blacknefs 
which they almoft univerfally adorn them with. ‘The black ufed 
on thefe occafions is the empyreumatic oil of the cocoa-nut 
fhell. When this is not applied, the filing does not, by de- 
ftroying what we term enamel, diminifh the whitenefs of the 
teeth. The great men fometimes fet their’s in gold, by chafing, 
with a plate of that metal. the under row ; and this ornament, 
contrafted with the black dye, has, by lamp or candle-light, a 
very fplendid effect. It is fometimes indented to the thape of 
the teeth, but more ufually quite plain. They do not remove 
it, either to eat or fleep. 

At the age of about eight or nine they bore the ears of the 
female children, which is a ceremony that mutt neceffarily pre- 
cede their marriage. This they call betendsy, as they call 
filing their teeth bedabong ; both which operations are. re- 
garded in the family as the occafions of a feltival. They do 
not here, as in fome of the adjacent iflands, (Neas in particu- 


Jar,) encourage the aperture of the ear to a monitrous fize, fo as 





in many inftances to be large enough to admit the-hand through, 
the lower parts being ftretched ‘till they touch the fhoulders, 
Their car-rings are moftly of gold fillagree, fakening, not with 
a clafp, but in the manner of ftuds. 





4 CURE fer the BITE of aMAD DOG, recommended 


4y Dr. Bernxenuour. 


_ " ' » 4 ] , ter > 
nd, and continue to fuck it during ten minutes, or a 
- _ = } . 4 — TV0Sfin an Ny; rf 
quarter of an hour, frequently {pitting out, and wafhing his 
mouth 


HE perfon bit mul immediately apply his mouth to the 
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mouth after each time with water, warm or cold, no matter 
which. If the wound be in a, part of his body which he can- 
not reach with his mouth, poffibly he may prevail on fome ra- 
tional friend to do him this kind office ; efpecially when I af- 
fure him, pofitively affure him, that it may be done without the 
leaft danger. My own fon, then about eight years old, in re- 
turning from fchool, was bit by a dog inthe thigh. My eldeit 
daughter, being informed of the accident, without the leait heft. 
tation immediately fucked the wound. She heard me fay it 
might be done with fafety. The dog was certainly not mad ; 
but I relate the ftory in juftice to her affectionate intrepidity, 
which, ina young girl, was fomewhat extraordinary, 

Serioufly, I believe, that if this fimple operation were imme- 
diately and refolutély performed, no other remedy would be re- 
quired. The belt medicines are often thé moft fimple, and thofe 
which are neareft at hand. We are too apt fupercilioufly ta 
overlook the fimple di€tates of nature and common fénfe, to the 
difcredit of our profeffion, and the lofs of our patients Art, 
chemiftry, compounds, and fyflems, are the hobby-horfes of 
young phyficians ; and it is not ’till they have grown old in the 
profeffion, that they return to nature and Hippocrates. 

But, though I have great dependence on this fimple prefervae 
tive remedy, we cannot be provided with too many weapons, of- 
fenfive and defenfive, againft fo formidable an enemy. Thofe 
who want refolution to attack the foe perfonally, will be glad of 
a fubftitute : that fubftitute is a cupping-glafs, or any other 
veffe] that will anfwer the fame alietle. If no furgéon be pre-, 
fent, take a pretty large piece of paper; twif it gently, fo that 
it may eafily be thruft into anarrow-mouthed jug; light the pa- 
per well, and, having put it into the veflel, fix it tight over the 
wound, and Jet it remain in that pofition ’till it may be eafily 
taken off. Repeat this operation three or four times. 

Ancient and modern writers on this fubject have generally ad- 
viféd fearing the wound with a hot iron, partly with a defign 
to deftroy the poifon, but particularly with an intention to pro- 
duce an ulcer. This I think not only an unneceffary, but a per- 
nicious act of cruelty. Let us fuppofe that a particle of the 
poifon, fufficient to communicate the difeafe, is abforbed by a 
lymphatic vein, what will be the éffect ot the application of a 
red-hot iron to the extremity of that vein, after fuch abforp- 
tion ? Will it not immediately fhrink and thrivel ; and will not 
the reduction of the poifonous /omes, by any external applicas 
tion, be thus effectually preventes ? 

The wound being now wiped dry with lint or tow, let two 
drachms of méreurial ointment be rubbed into it, and let the 
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part be then covered by a bliftering plafler, fomewhat longer 
than the wound. As foon as a bladder is perceived to have rifen 
under the plafter, raife the edge of it, and let out the lymph ; 
and, in order to keep it running, let it be daily drefled during 
fourteen days, or longer, with an ointment compofed of equal 
parts of Emplaffrum veficatorium, and Unguentum caruleum fore 
tius, P. L. melted together in a very gentle heat. Let a drachm 
of mercurial ointment be rubbed into the fore part of the legs 
of the patient every other night, and on the nights intervening 
fet him take a bolus, compofed of three or four grains of cam- 
phore, and a drachm of conferve of rofes. If any figns of fa- 
livation appear, it muft be checked by a day or two’s fufpen- 
fion, and a dofe of Giauber’s falt. 

Every perfon who, from the bite of a dog really mad, has re- 
ceived the fatal poifon, whofe conftitution is at that time dif- 
pofed for fuch infection, and who has ignorantly depended on 
fea-bathing, or on any fp eci ific taken internally, will moft cer- 
tainly, in the fp 





; : 
e of a few wecks, perceive f mpioms of the 
oni cc eR Ned Asdrophob:. In this Gace of 
approaching cataltrophe, called Aydrophodia. In this ttage of 








the difeafe, I fear there is very little probability of recovery. I 

have, | erhap rather wanto ly, ac ited i intoxication; I am ftil 

of of inion that it is an experiment worth trying ; it can cer- 
2 , 

tainly do no harm. I remember fomewhere to have read of 


opium, in large dofes, being fuccefsfully adminiftered ; but I 
do not find this practice confirmed by experience. Powerful 
anti-fpaimo ar rtair 

This n 


try, at fome diflance from an apothecary ; and, confequently, in 


be read by P rfons wio live in the coun 








cafe of an accident, it may be many hours before any mercurial 

ointment can be procured. Such readers will neceilarily afk, 

What then is to be done ?——Whilft the perion bit is fu kia the 

Ww ound, let a fpoonful of iard, or tallow, or fatof any kind, be 

mel and immediately, with the hand, rebb ed into the part, 

continuing the operation until the fat is entirely ablorbed Let 
: 


him then take his horfe and ride leifurely to the neareft apothe- 
cary, who will proceed as above directed, 
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HE following isa prefcription I gave to lieutenant B—, 

on his going to Londos I put it in his pocket , that he 

might have recouric to it at all times, and in al! ! places, either on 
° the 
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the road, in London, or where-ever he goes with his recruiting 
party. 





fn  INFALLIBLE RECEIPT for all Gentlemen Travellers. 
REMEMBER HIM wuo ts 1nvisiBLeE! 


THIS famous remedy, and mot excellent prefervative, in all 
malignant and contagious diltempers, was firit found out by an 
eminent perfon called Mofes, in the year 1511, from the creae 
tion of the world: it has been fince ftrongly recommended, and 
the practice of it enforced by an infinitely greater perion; and 
thongh the ufe of it has of late been much neglected, efpecially 
by people of fathion, fuperior underftanding, and genteel liberal 
education, yet the goodnefs and falutary effects of it have never 
been queftioned, even by thofe who have at ali times fhewn the 
greateft contempt for phyficians, and the remedies they pre~ 
icribe, 

The remedy, you fee, is of a portable nature ; the compofi- 
tion, one fingle ingredient ; it is {uited to all ages, and all cli- 
mates ; it is neceiliry for the bufy and the idle, the active and 
the fedentary, for the merchant in his compting-houfe, the lawyer 
at the bar, and the parfon in his pulpit. it requires no confine- 
ment ; it may be taken night or day, even in company, and in 
the midft of a croud : its operations are imperceptible, but the 
effeéts fo ftrong, that many who had taken a pretty large quan- 
tity (for fome confitutions require a larger dofe than others) 
have happily efcaped the moft dangerous diltempers, even in 
places where the air was infected with a worfe diforder than the 
late general influenza. Ia fhort, I have fo great an opinion of 
the receipt, that I would not only recommend it to others, but 
heartily wifh I may never be without it myfelf ; and, as you are 
a particular friend, advife you to have it always at hand, and not 
to be fatisfied with one fhort draught or two, morning and eve- 
ning, as too many do, but carry it about with you for ready ufe 
en all occafions, 








HE following is a letter from his Prudian majetty to the 

celebrated Monf, d’Alembert, in anfwer to a propofition 

from the latter, of his majefty’s becoming a fubicriber to the tta- 

tue of Voltaire, which was then making at Paris, by a fubicripe 
4E2 tion, 
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tion, to which none were admitted but the moft diftinguifhed 
characters in the literary world, 


THE fine monument of Voltaire, is the one he ere&ts him- 
felf, in his works ; they will fubfift longer than the bafilic of 
St. Peter’s, the Louyre, and all thofe buildings that vanity con- 
fecrates to eternity. Though French be no longer fpoken, Vol- 
taire fhall ftill be tranflated in the tongue that fhall have fuc 
cteded it: in the mean time, full of the pleafure given me by 
his produtions, fo various, and each {fo perfeét in its kind, [ 
could not, without being ungrateful, refufe myfelf to the propo- 
fition you make me, of contributing to the monument now 
raifing for him by the hand of public gratitude, You need only 
inform me of what is expected on my part; I will refafe no- 
thing for this fatue, that does more honour to the men of let- 
ters who confecrate it to him, than to Voltaire himfelf. The 
world fhall fay, that in this 17th century, when fo many pco- 
ple of learning vie with each other to deftroy their cotempora- 
ries, there have been found fome noble and generous énovyh to 
render juftice to 2 man endowed with a genius and talents fupe- 
rior to all ages ; that we have deferved ‘Voltaire, the late pot 
terity fhall ftill envy us this advantage. To diftinguith cele- 
brated merit, to render juftice to merit, is to encourage both {ci- 
ence and virtue ; it is the only recompence of great minds, and 
is well due to thofe who cultivate in a fuperior manner the 
Belles Lettres. They procure pleafures of an exalted {pecies, 
more durable than thofe of the body; they foften the moft ob- 
durate natures, they fpread their charms on the whole courfe of 
life, they render oar exiitence fupportable, and death lefs ter- 
rible. Continue then, gentlemen, to protect and celebrate 
thofe who apply to them, and who in France have the good for- 
tune to fucceed ; you cannot poilibly do any thing more glori- 
ous for your nation, 


FREDERICK, 





Ou a Tafe for the Cultivation of FLOWERS, and of beautiful 
SHRUBS and TREES. 


EAUTY of every kind is formed to captivate; and 

there is this peculiar advantage in contemplating the beau- 

ties of vegetable nature, that. we may permit our hearts to be 

enfgared by them, without apprehgnfion of a dangerous ora 
difhonourable 
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difhonourable fervitude. A tafte for the beauties of vegeta- 
tion is the mark of a pure and inrocent mind, and, at the fame 
time, one of the beit prefervatives of purity and innoceace. It 
diverts the’attention from the turbulent icenes of folly, and fu- 
perincends a placid tranquillity, highly favourable to the gentler 
virtues, and to the permanency of our moft refined enjoyments. 

I have often been furprized to find thofe, who poffeffed a 
very acute fufceptibility of artificial or literary grace, and were 
powerfully affected by the beauties of a poem, a piece of fculp- 
ture, or a painting, not at all more fenfible of the charms of a 
tree, or a flowret, than a common and inelegant f{pectator, They 
have dwelt with rapture on a fine defcription of the vale of 
Tempe, they have entered into all the delight which a Shak- 
fpeare or a Milton meant to communicate in their enchanting 
pictures of flowery and fylvan fcenes, and yet can walk through 
a wood, or tread on a bank of violets and primrofes, without ape 
pearing to be affected with any peculiar pieafure. “This is cer- 
tainly the effect of a fuperficial judgement; for there is no 
trath of which philofophers have been longer convinced, than 
that the realities of nature infinitely exceed the moft perfect 
produations of imitating art. 

The beauty of colour, though juftly efteemed fubordinate to 
that of thape, is yet found to delight the eye more immediately, 
and more univerfally. Whea colour and fhape are united in 
perfection, he who can view them with infenfibility, mutt refign 
all pretenfions to delicacy of perception. Such an union.has 
been ufually effected by nature in the formation of a flower. 

‘Phere is i¢arcely a fingle objext in all the vegetable world, in 
which fo many agreeable qualities are combined, as in the queen 
of flowers, the roie. Nature certainly meant to regale the ienfes 
of her favourite with an object which prefents to him at ance 
frethne(s, fragrancy, colour, and fhape. ‘The very foul feems to 
be refrethed on the bare recolle€étion of the pleafure whici the, 
fenfes receive in contemplating, in a fine vernal morning, the 
charms of the pink, the violet, the honey-fuckle, the hyacinth, 
the narciflus, the jonquil, the rocket, the tulip, and a thouland 
others, in every variety of figure, fcent, and hue; for nature is 
no lefs remarkable for the accuracy and beauty of her works, 
than for variety and profufion. Deteéts are always difcavered 
in the works of art, when they are examined with a microf- 
cope ; but a clofe examination of a leaf of a flower, is like 
taking off a veil from the face oi beauty. The fineit needle 
ever polifhed, and pointed by the raoit ingenious artilt, appears, 
when it is viewed by the folar micwrofcope, quite obtufe ;, while 
the thing of a, bee, however magnified, fill retains all its origi- 
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nal acutenefs of termination. The ferrated border of the petal 
of a flower, and the fringe on the wing of a fly, difplay an ac- 
curacy of delineation which no pencil ever yet could rival. The 
tafte of the florift has not, indeed, been much admired, or ge- 
nerally afpired at ; while that of the connoiffcur in painting, is 
confidered as a mark of elegance of charaéter, and an honou- 
rable diftinétion : yet, furely, it is an inconfiftency to be tran- 
{ported with the workmanthip of a poor mortal, and feel no 
raptures on furveying thofe highly finifhed pictures, in which it 
is eafy to trace the finger of the Deity. 

The poets have given us moft luxuriant defcriptions of gar- 
dens, and of rural fcenery ; and though they are thought by 
fome to have exceeded reality, they have indeed fcarcely equalled 
it. Enter a modern thrubbery, formed of a fele€ition of the 
moft agreeable flowering thrubs, and confider whether there is 
any thing in the garden of Alcinous, in the fields of Elyfiuam, 
in Milton’s Paradife, to be compared with the intermixture of 
the lilac, the fyringa, the laburnum, the double-bloffomed 
cherry, peach, and almond; the rubinia, the jeflamine, the 
mofs-rofe, the magnolia, and a great number of others, lefs 
common, but not of- greater, though perhaps of equal beauty. 
As we walk under clufters of flowers, white as inow, tinged 
with gold, purple as tne grape, blueas the expanfe of heaven, 
and blufhing like the cheek of youth, we are led to imagine 
ourfelves in fairy land, or in another and better world ; where 
every delicate fenfe is delighted, and all around breathes fra- 
grance, and expands beauty ; where the heart feems to partici- 
pate in the joy of laughing nature. Groves and gardens have, 
indeed, been always fuppoied to foothe the mind into a placid 
temper, peculiarly favourable to the indulgence of contempla- 
tion. 

The excellent tafte which now prevails in gardening, ufually 
combines the fhrubbery and the grove. ‘The tall trees of the 
forgft conftitute the back ground in the living landfcape; and 
the fhrubs, beneath and before them, form the under-wood, in a 
delightful refemblance to the natural coppice, and the unculti- 
vated foreft. ‘The plane tree is one of the firit beauties among 
thofe which are now mott frequently planted in our gardens. Its 
large leaf, and permanent verdure, render it peculiarly fitted to 
afford a fhade. [always confider it asa clailical tree, for the 
ancient writers often mention it; and fome of the fineft philo- 
fophical dialogues of antiquity pafled under the cool retreat of 
its broad and vivid foliage. Socrates fought no other theatre 
than the turf that grew under the plane tree, on the banks of 
the Ilifflas. The weeping-willow, that droops over the —s 
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ftream, conftitutes one of thofe fine beauties which partake of 
the melancholy and romantic. Such, indeed, are the charms of 
its luxuriant branches, that, when properly fituated, it is of it- 
felf an enchanting picture. Beautiful as are all the features of 
a modern garden, I thould not hefitate to allot the firft place in 
an eftimate of horticultural graces to the weeping-willow. The 
weeping birch is at all times pleafing, and a moft delightful ob- 
jeét in winter. Obferve yonder tall ftem, rifing from the inter- 
ftices of a craggy rock, covered with a rind, white and glofly 
like filver, and drooping with ten thoufand fine twigs, fo atten- 
nuated as to appear almolt capillary. View it when fprinkled 
with hoar froft, or with fnow, andif you have a foul capable of 
being charmed with natural beauty, you will be fenfibly affected 
at the fight with a jweet complacency. An old oak is not often 
found in our gardens, becaufe of its tardy vegetation ; but 
whenever it appears in them, it produces all the cffectof grace» 
fal maje‘ly, and one may contemplate it for hours with fill new 
delight. ‘The delicate acacia, the conical poplar of Lombardy, 
the flowery chefnut, the foft lime, the elegant mountain afh, the 
afpiring fir, the glofly laurel, thefe all form fo various and de- 
lighttui pictures, that while ! am permitted to expatiate over the 
Jawn, and penetrate the mazes of the wood and garden, I fhall 
not repine that it is not my lot to faunter in the picture galleries 
of a palace. 

The tafte for plantation prevails greatly in this country, and 
it ought to be encouraged, as it is a never- failing fource of plea. 
fure to the planter, and of improvement to the community. But 
it is to be hoped, that while we plant the tree for ornament, we 
dhall not forget to drop the acorn, and raife that heart of oak 
which bears an analogy to the bravery of the people, and has 
ever been to this land, et prefidium et decus, ** both a bulwark 
and a beauty.” 


Ox SLAVERY. Numeser Vil. 


ES HE Monthly Reviewers, for May 1972, fpeaking of a 

pamphlet written by Tho. Thompfon, M. A. entitled, 
« The African ‘Trade for Negro Slaves fhewa to be confiflent 
with principles of humanity, and with the laws of revealed re- 
ligion,” fay, 

** We muft acknowledge that the branch of trade, here un- 
der confideration, is a {pecies of traflic which we have never 
been able to reconcile with the dictates of humanity, and iauch 
lefs with thofe of religion, ‘The principal argument in et: 

half 
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half feems to be the neceffity of fuch a refource, in order to 
carry on the works in our plantations, which we are told it is 
otherwife impofible to perform. Bat this, though the urgency 
of the cafe may be very great, is not by any means fufficient to 
jottify the praétice. There is a farther confideration which has 
a plaufible appearance, and may be thought to carry fome 
weight ; it is, that the merchant only purchafes thofe who were 
flaves before, and poffibly may, rather than otherwife, render 
their fituation more tolerablé. But it is well known that the lot 
of our flaves, when moft favourably confidered, is very hard and 
miferable ; befides which, fuch a trade is taking the advantage 
of the ignorance and brutality of unenlightened nations, who 
are encouraged to war with each other for this very purpcfé, and 
it isto be feared are fometimes tempted to feize thofe of their 
own tribes or faniilies, that they may obtain the hoped-for ad- 
vantage.” 

«* Natural rights, fuch as life and liberty, receive no addi- 
tional frength from municipal laws, nor has any human legifla- 
ture power to abridge or deitroy them, unlefs the owner com- 
mits fome aét that amounts toa forfeiture.” 

I. Blackitone’s Commentaries, 54. 

*¢ Ts it pofible for a nian to have a natural right to make a 
flave of himfelf, or of his pofterity ? What man is, or ever was, 
born free, if every man is not? Cana father fuperfede the laws 
of nature ? Is not every man born as free by nature as his fa- 
ther ?” I. American Traéts, by Otis, 4. 


[To be continued occafronally.] 





REFLECTION & 


T is pure hypocrify in a man of quality to decline the place 

due to his rank: it cofts him nothing to take the lowett 
feat, when he is fure the highett will be prefled upon him. Mo- 
defty thews great refignation in thofe of middle rank : if they 
throw themfelves among the croud, if they take up with a dif- 
advantageous fituation, they are fure to remain there ; they may 
be fqueezed to pieces, there is no mortal to take notice of them. 

He who is floweft to promife, is the quickeft to perform. 

Few accidents are fo unhappy, bat may be mended by pru- 
dence ; few fo happy, but may be ruined by imprudence. 

Over-wary prudence is an invincible obftruction to great and 
hazardous exploits. 

It betokens as great a foul to be capable of owning a fault, as 
to be incapable of committing it. 


en 
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Manner in which the Prince of Afiurias fpends the Day. 


E rifes at five o’clock in winter and at four in fummer, and 
reads tracts upon the political government, trade, manu- 
factures, agriculture, forces, revenues, &c. of the different coun- 
tricsin Europe, for three hours. He does this with a pen in his 
hand, making large extraéts and memorandums in his common- 
place books; and queries for further information and explana- 
tion, when he meets an opportunity of being refolved. This 
courfe of reading, which he has purfued for fome years, furnifhes 
him with thofe numerous queltions which he puts daily to the 
foreign ambafladors, about their refpeétive countries... He then 
breakfafts, and always has fome men of knowledge in ufeful pur- 
fuits, or of literature, with him at that meal, but never more 
than three. Between breakfaft and dinner he fpends without 
his palace, either in riding into the country, reviewing his regi- 
ment, feeing fome manufacture or farm, or making enquiries into 
objects that cannot come to him ; alfo in vifiting people that can 
give him information, which he does without any regard to their 
rank. ‘There are fix covers on his table at dinner, to which all 
forts of people are invited ; and where a mixture of grandees 
and manufacturers, knights of the golden fleece and farmers, 
will meet, that never met before ; but very feldom will any fa- 
fhionable empty-headed fellow of the son find admittance, and 
when he accidentally does, the converfation is fuch as proves a 
boretohim. The evening is fpent in pleafure, in company, 
converfation, and mufic, but gives way to the fame bufinefs as 
the day, if any thing calls for attention. He every year makes 
the tour of one province, viewing it with the greateft care and 
attention, and making innumerable enquiries and memoran- 
dums. All who have marked the life of this prince, affure them- 
felves, that he will make one of the greateit kings that ever 
mounted a throne. 





Ae- 4 3B EC Ct. 


Very curious and valuable library, fometime fince being on 

fale, among the refta manu(cript book was put up, the 
performance of alate eminent hand.  ‘T'o enhance the price, 
and ftimulate the company to purchafe it, the auctioneer told 
them, that, befides the originality, it had the additional advan- 
tage of an opinion concerning it, written in a blank leaf, by one 
of the moft diftinguithed fages of the Jaw ; but he muft beg to 
be excufed the producing it, till after it fhould be fold.—This 

Vou. IL. 51. 4 F took 
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took fo well with the Aterati, that they advanced on one another 
until it was knocked down at a very confiderable price, toa 
learned gentleman, who was determined to have it at any rate. 
When it was delivered to him, fo eager was the expectation and 
impatience of the company to the opinion, that the pur- 
chafer, for fear of being crouded to death, read aloud thefe 
words : ‘* Mem. I have carefully perufed this book, and do pro- 
nounce it worth—not one fingle farthing.” 





ANECDOTE of the KING of PRUSSIA. 


HE diverfion of hunting in Proffia was at one time as pre- 
i valent asin other countries; and as fportfmen feldom at- 
tend to any thing. bat their own convenience and diverfion, the 
farmers and peafants accordingly received great damage, without 
ever being reimburfed for their loffes, or, as they fuppofed, 
daring to complain. The king being himfelf one time upon 
one a thefe rural excurfions, when he arrived at a little diftrict 
nearCaftrin, he found the lands fallow, and lying entirely. bar- 
ren: heenquired of his courtiers the reafon of rs fine a {pot lying 
uncultivated, but they were either ftrangers to the reafon, or at 
leaft pretended to be fo: he took the pains the next day to go 
to the fame place, where meeting a peafant on the road, and 
demanding the reafon, the man replied, that the {pos he en- 
quired into was formerly one of the moft fertile in Germany, but 
that being a receptacle for game, hares, &c. the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry did the farmers fo much injury, which they 
refuied to pay any compenfation for, that the people, tired out 
by loffes, left it, and went to other parts of the country, many of 
them ruined by their ill-fuccefs. The confequence of this was, 
the King broke up his own hunt, and alfo forbid that exercife or 
amufement to be practifed in future, without permiflion fo 
that purpofe; faying, that in his dominions private diverfions 
fhould ever give way to public inconveniencies.—Verbum Jat. 





ANECDOTE of Dr. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


HE Doétor had been fent for by the duke of Northumber- 

land to breakfaft with him, with a view of being intro- 

duced to his grace as an object of his literary patronage. He 

accordingly atcended at the appointed hour, and was fhewn into 

a room to wait till his grace, who was not ftirring, fhould be ready 
to 
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to receive him. Honeft Oliver, confcious that in the lift of his 
numerous excellencies, promptitade of fpeaking did not ftand 
confpicuous in the catalogue, had provided a fet fpeech to be 
addreffed to the duke the moment he was preiented to him, and 
employed himfelf in conning this prepared harangue in the in- 
terval that took place previous to his introduction. In the mean 
time, his grace, a little reluétant to detain a literary man in the 
ftate of expeétation, fent his valet down ftairs to inform the doc- 
tor, that he would wait upon him with all poflible expedition. 
As foon as Goldfmith faw the vatet,not doubting from the finery 
j of his exterior appearance that it was the duke him(felf, he began 
with that non-chalance which fo much charaéterized him, to pro- 
nounce his oration, and had aétually finifhed it, when the fervant 
informed him, ‘‘ Sir, my mafter will be with you prefently.” 
The do&or was fo much abathed at his miftake, that when he 
was actually prefented, he had not a word to fay. He had thrown 
away his ready-made eloquence, and was not enough of an ora- 
tor to devife a /uccedaneum ; and as may therefore be eaiily fup- 
pofed, did not add much to the impreflion made upon his patron 
from his literary exertions by the agreeablenefs of his perfonal 


{ demeanor. 


Anfwer, by F. H. of Shaftefoury, to 8. M. O.’s enigmatical Lift of 
African Cities, inferted Noveméer 10. 











1. Morocco. 6. Loando, 

2. Algiers. | 7. St. Salvador. 
3. Tunis. 8. Alexandria. 

4. Tripoli. | g- Rofetta. 

5- Great Popo. 10. Grand Cairo. 


*§* We have received the like anfwer from Taffo, of Briftol. 





AT ee ete ee 


Anfwer, by a Conftant Reader, to Tyro’s Enigma, inferted 
November 3. 


Dull genius I am, yet with eafe can define, - 
No courfe runs fo conftant, no pace {wift as TIME ; 
Be wife, then, ye mortals ; it hufband with care ; 
A jewel fo precious commend to the fair ; : 
Improve the bleft moments whilft now in your prime, 
Nor in trifles e’er wafte fuch a treafare as TIME. 
4F 2 Itt We 
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ttt We have received the like anfwer from J. Quant, of Hin- 
ton St. George ; a youth of Mr. Zillwood’s {chool, Dorchéiter ; 
J. E.of Mevagiffey ; Taffo, of Briftol; T. Locock, of Mar- 
tock; J.H. of Sha‘tefbury; John Reynolds, of Falmouth ; 
J. Browning, of Bickington; R. Cuming, of Modbury; and 
‘Timon, 





4 QUESTION, dy F. Quant, of Hinton St. George. 


HE 30th of September lait, J arrived at a certain period 
of years, to which if you add 40 to its fquare, from that 
fum fubtraét g7 ; multiply the remainder by 2, and to that pro-~ 


duét add 43, the cube root of that fuin will be equal to g years. 
From what is given my true age is required, 





TOWNS iz SOMERSETSHIRE, enigmatically expreffid, by 
étrion, of Bath. 


i reverfed 
2. Two-fifths of an Athenian lawgiver, three-fevenths of a 
anet, and a weight. 
3- Four-fixths of a Roman confpirator, and two-fifths of a 
} ant. 

4. One of the tribes revers’d, half a Trojan general tranf- 
pofed, and half a bird. 

5. A fith, changing the firft and laft letters, 

6. Three-ninths of mineral, a quadrupede, omitting a letter, 
a vowel, and one of the elements. 

7- One-third of a tree, two-fevenths of a feigned ftory, and a 
perfonal pronoun. 

8. Aliquid, three-fourths of an infect reverfed, a confonant, 
and three-fevenths of an immenfe ftream tranfpofed. 


1.9 VALF a fign inthe Zodiac, a liquid letter, anda denial 
’ 
4 





4n ENIGMA, by Sobrius, of Chedzoy. 


NIGMATISTS, and others feeking fame, 
1, Search facred records there you'll fee my name, 
Butin Great Britain I cannot be found, 
Were you to fearch it ftritly all around, } 
9 Like 
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Like you the natural fenfes I’ve enjoy’d, 
Which have in works of art been oft emp 
Were [ to vifit England’s monarchy, 
Crouds upon crouds then there would gladly be 
To view {fo great a prodigy as me. 

Some there would be, with pers eye, 

My noble, grand conftruétion to efpy ; 

Stout- hearted Britons would at fach a fight 

Be fill’d with greateft pleafure and 1 delight s 
Were timid girls before me to soya ar, 
Undoubtedly they’d be poffefs’d with fear. 

No brute am I, but yet a being ftrong, 

Who, finner-i ke, have oftentimes done wrong $ 
But who among the human race can fay, 

That all God’s precepts I did difobey. 

There were fome Heathen writers who did tell, 
That for my crimes I was thruft down to hell: 
To quafh fuch fayings (if you do think fit) 
Make application unto holy writ: 

To Mofes’ writings if youdo repair, 

No punifhment on me you can find there ; 

That I exifted is there to be found ; 

What my deeds were Mofes did not expound, 
Whether my actions were to goodnefs bent, 

Or, quite reverfe, to evil acts intent. 

The ancient prophets, too, in filence are 

About my actions, what they really were; 

But in the Holy Scriptures you will find 

Some men to reprobate me are inclin’d ; 

Some were to murder, tere, adult’ Yd prone, 
Andthe Almighty God they did difown : 

“© Perhaps you did thefe things (you now may fay) 
«* And other of God’s precepts difobey. 

“© If fo the Heathen writers did fj peak true, 
s* And thou, vile wretch, eternally fhalt rae ! 
Huth, huth, ye bards! nolonger tires chatter, 
Since you cannot know ought about the matter. 
What you may know of me is but my name, 
Which if you do, pray explicate tue iame, 


1 3 
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Tut HONEST COUNTRYMAN’s LITANY. 


ROM a wife of {mall fortune, but yet very proud, 
Who values herfelf on her family’s blood, 
Who feldom talks fenfe, but for ever is loud, 
Deliver me. 


From children begotten on fuch a bafe mother, 

Who are like to their dam as one pea to another, 

From feven of thefe brats without e’er a brother, 
Deliver me. 


From living in the parith that has an old kirk, 
Where the parfon would rule like a Jew or a Turk, 
And keeps a poor curate to do all the work, 

Deliver me. 


From a juftice o’ th’ peace who'll put up no offence, 
But conitrues the law in its moft rigid fenfe, 
And all to bind over will find a pretence, 

Deliver me. 


From fpiritual courts, citations, and libels ; 
From proétors, apparitors, and all the tribe elfe, 
Which ne’er yet was heard of in any Bibles, 

Deliver me. 


From being obliged to attend at affizes, 

And ferve upon juries of nif prius ; 

From damp beds, or itchy, or fuch where there lice is, 
Deliver me. 


From 
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From dealing with great men, and taking their word, 

From waiting whole mornings to {peak with my lord, 

Who puts off his payments, and puts on his fword, 
Deliver me. 


From trufting to hypocrites, wretches who trifle 

With heaven, that on earth more fecure they may rifle, 

Who conftience, and honour, and honefty ftifle, 
Deliver me. 


From black coats who never the gofpel yet taught, 

From red coats who never a battle yet fought, 

From petticoats where the infide is mere naught, 
Deliver me, 








Tue VENISON FEAST. 


HE fmoking viands crown the feftive board, 
Whofe bending weight proclaims the mighty hoard, 
With napkin clofe enwrapp’d, e’en to the chin, 
The gianteaters bid the feait begin. 


The grace is faid, the mafic plays amain, 

While many a foaming mouth applauds the ftrain ; 
The geefe, the fowls, the patties all deitroy’d, 

The hauach comes on to cloy th’ already cloy’d. 


Now the plump citizen, with portly paunch, 

Strokes his fleek fides, and, greedy, views the haunch, 
Surveys its beauties with a lover’s eye, 

And turns, indignant, from the broken pye. 


Now ‘‘ charge your glaffes,”’ ere you drench the knife, 
And eat—as ’twere the lateft meal in life : 

Another flice—another—yet again— 

Who eats like montfters muft be more than men. 


The folid haunch has undergone its doom ;— 
But marrow pudding lies in little room ; 

Two pounds to keep down five are not amifi ;-— 
Who would not live in fuch a land as this? 


The land where freedom in profufion reigns, 
And all our parks, and al! our paddocks drains ; 
Where 
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Where glorious glattony fupplies the treat, 
And gives the firit great liberty—to eat. 





To" D- BL -k A. 


HINK not, my Deelia, that my honeft Jays 
Flow from the fource of fancy’s Himfy art ; 
?Tis not my voice alone that fings thy praife— 
Who can behold thee with a tranquil heart? 


Say not, that honour’s voice muft bid us part, 
If e’erI thew the paffion you infpire ; 

For know, my Delia, that this faithful heart 
Feels the pure impulfe of the nobleft fire. 


Such is my flame, as honour muft approve, 
An admiration chaiten’d by efteem ; 

Warm as the fervent faint’s enraptur’d love, 
Pure as the facred veftal’s hallow’d dream. 


A foft return to fuch a love, my fair, 
Sure honour’s rigid voice can ne’er deny ; 
Say then, my love, a fympathetic care 
Wakes in thy bofom a congenial figh. 





VFerfes inferibed on a fmall Cottage in aruflic Tafte, intended asa 
Place of Retirement. 


TAY, paffenger, and though within, 
No gold nor glittering gems are feen, 
To firike thy dazzled cye ; 
Yet enter, and thy ravifh’d mind 
Beneath this humble roof fhall find 
What gold will never buy. 


Within this folitary cell 

Calm thought and {weet contentment dwell, 
Parents of blifs fincere ; 

Peace {preads around her balmy wings, 

And, banifh’d from the courts of kings, 
Has fix’d her manfion here. 





